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THIS WEEK, 


Milton—the individualist in metre ..... 165 
Barbreck Writs ... 168 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
ee at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


|S 1927 was published an intriguing book 

entitled ‘Das Réatsel von Hildburg- 
hausen. Ein hundertjahriges Geheimnis im 
Lichte der neuesten Forschungen’ (‘ The 
Riddle of Hildburghausen. 
Mystery in the light of the latest Re- 
searches’) by O. V. Maeckel. It attracted a 
good deal of attention both in Germany and 
abroad, and obtained markedly favourable 
reviews. In the autumn of last year an Eng- 
lish edition of it appeared, which, in celles. 
oration with Mrs, Aubrey Le Blond, had 
been considerably extended. It was called 
‘The Dunkelgraf Mystery ’ (London, Hutch- 
inson and Co.), and it aroused yet greater 
interest than the earlier volume. t both 
books weighty and hitherto unknown evidence 
is brought forward to show that the Duchess 
of Angouléme was not in fact the daughter 
of Louis XVI, and that this daughter, Marie 
Thérése Charlotte, ‘‘the Orphan of the 
Temple,’’ had spent her life, until her death 
in 1837, in strictest concealment, 
castle of Eishausen near Hildburghausen, 
under the protection of the Duchess Char- 
lotte of Sachsen-Hildburghausen. 

This historical discovery is rated of so 
high importance that it has been arranged to 
hold a congress at Hildburghausen from Oct.3 
to 5 of this year, with the object of elicit- 
ing some definite pronouncement upon a case 
so extraordinary, and of discussing further 
investigation. Several distinguished _his- 
torians are taking part in it, and addresses 
will be given by Mrs, Aubrey Le Blond, Herr 
0. V. Maeckel, Professor Stephens of Bir- 
mingham, Dr. van der Mey of Utrecht, Dr. 
Brinkhaus of Berlin and others. The well- 
known artistes of the Meininger Landes- 
theater will perform ‘The Mystery of Eis- 

ausen: scenes from History,’ by O. V. 
Maeckel, and it is proposed to give a great 
festival concert at the Meininger Landes- 
Kapelle. Further particulars may be ob- 


binding cases) should be , 


A century-old | 


in the. 


| tained from the Magistrat of Hildburghausen 


(Thuringia), who is 


also responsible for 
issuing the invitations. : 


THE Birmingham Archeological Society 

has now brought out Part ii. of the 
52nd volume of its Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings, which includes a full—and fully 
illustrated—description of the Coventry 
Misericords by Miss Mary Dormer Harris. 
The misericords are comprised in two sets, 
the one of early, the other of the late 
fifteenth century. The former was originally 
in the local house of the Whitefriars, and 
is now divided between Holy Trinity Church 
and the Library of King Henry VIII’s 
Grammar School. The latter is in St. 
Michael’s, the Cathedral. The remarkable 
thing about the Whitefriars misericords is 
their heraldry—and about this itself, the 
presence among shields of noble and gentle 
families of the arms of sundry Lord 
Mayors of London, These misericords are 
thus, as Miss Dormer Harris explains in 
full detail, the sign and symbol of a good 
deal of local history—imperfectly preserved 
to us, however, for only seven examples re- 
main. A manuscript in the British Museum 
has drawings of the whole series, and these 
are here reproduced. Besides the heraldry 
interesting carvings are the two examples of 
the Woodhouse, or wild man of the woods 
(allegorically said to represent the soul of 
man in perpetual conflict with the body); an 
example of the Closed Door symbolizing the 
virginity of Our Lady; and two members— 
Libra and Capricorn—of a Calendar series, 
combined with the Labours of the Months. 


|The Capricorn, however, has with the Goat, 


King David playing his harp, and a person 
feasting at Christmas. 

The St. Michael’s misericords are on the 
whole inferior in artistic feeling though 
more elaborate and enterprising than the 
Whitefriars set. One, a Tree of Jesse, em- 
braces no fewer than fourteen figures. The 
most interesting are three members of a series 
of the Corporal Works of Mercy (the sur- 
vivors are Burying the Dead, Clothing the 
Naked and Visiting the Sick) accompanied 
by a Dance of Death. 


A NOTE by our contributor Mr, Fred R. 
Gale, in the August Connoisseur is illus- 
trated by tag Sp a of two personal relics 
of Canning and of a letter of his father’s 
which probably settles the hitherto disputed 
question of his birthplace. Canning des- 
cribed himself as an Irishman accidentally 


| 
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born in London, and two parishes, Maryle- 
bone and Paddington, have claimed him for 
their own. He was baptized at St. Maryle- 
bone Church (where his parents, George 
Canning and Mary Ann Costello, were mar- 
ried) on 8 May, 1770, and from the letter 
now for the first time published and written 
but a month before his birth, which occurred 
on 11 April, 1770, it would appear probable 
that this took place in the parish of 
Marylebone—in the then longer Queen Ann 
Street, near where the Queen’s Hall now 
stands. The letter was addressed to the Duke 
of Northumberland. The same bold signature 
appears at the end of the introductory ad- 
dress in the writer’s ‘‘ Poems,’ ‘‘ by George 
Canning, of the Inner Temple,’’ published 
by subscription in 1767; and a long letter 
in the same hand, addressed to the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1766, is to be seen among the 
manuscripts at the British Museum, The 
two other photographs reproduce (for the 
first time) the letter written by Canning to 
his brother-in-law immediately after the 
famous duel with Castlereagh, the text of 
which was published in our columns at clviii. 
132; and the title-page of Mr. Gale’s copy 
of The Microcosm, the schoolboy magazine to 
which Canning was chief contributor while 
at Eton, and the copywright of which was, 
at the end of its career of forty weekly 
numbers, sold to the Windsor bookseller, 
Charles Knight, for fifty guineas. It ran 
through a number of editions. The copy 
illustrated belongs to the 2nd edition, but 
is the one which Canning presented to his 
mother in 1789, after he had gone up to 
Christ Church, Oxford. It bears the auto- 
graphs of both the donor and recipient, and 
Mrs. Hunn’s endorsement, thirty-four years 
later, earmarking the book as a bequest, at 
her death to her grandson, William Francis 


Thompson, born in 1810. 
[X the September Cornhill there is a pleas- 
ant article containing many good things 
by Mr. Arthur José about France, One 
point made by the writer is the difference 
between French and English sense for jokes: 
he mentions the ‘‘ undeniably overgrown love 
of puns”’ of the French, and their love of 
understatement—‘‘ pas chaud’’ being con- 
sidered adequate characterization of tem- 
perature eleven degrees below freezing-point. 
We should not ourselves have thought here 
was a marked distinction between us and our 
neighbours. He relates that he once made 
a joke which had an enormous success, for 
which, however, he cannot account. 


Paying one day for entrance to the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris (which is a failure ag q 
botanical garden, but has points as a Zoo), ] 
gave the gate-keeper a much-battered five-frane 
note, with the apology that I had not had time 
to send it to a stoppeur (the gentleman who 
devotes his life to mending ladders in ladies’ 
stockings). The keeper was so overwhelmed 
with joy that he had to summon a gendarme 
and two workmen and repeat it to them before 
he could count my change correctly; the gen. 
darme went off to share the joke with three 
friends near by; when I told the story at 
pension lunch, a polite old neighbour - first 
choked over his endive and then assured me 
T could get as least twenty frances for it from 
Le Rire (I did not venture to test this), | 
have since tried it on grocers and chemists and 
journalists and butchers and mayors’ secre 
taries, and never once has it failed of success, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, Bvitish- 
Gazetteer. Saturday, September 5, 1730. 


Paris, Sept, 4. N.S. The Royal Academy 
of Literature, Arts and Sciences here, give 
Notice to the Learned of all Nations, of the 
Prize founded by the late Duke de la Forte, 
confifting of a Gold Medal valued at 3000 
Livres. 

This Prize is to be given to him that fhall 
explain, in the moft probable manner, the 
Formation of Sound, and its different Modi- 
fications; and it will be deliver’d upon the 
25th of Auguft, 1731. 

The Differtations may be fent either in 
French or Latin; but they will be receiv’d 
no longer than the Firft of May inclufively, 

At the Clofe of each Differtation there is 
to ba a Sentence; and the Author is to write 
in a feparate Paper, feal’d up, the fame Sen- 
tence, with his Name and Place of Abode. 

The Pacquets are to be fent Poft paid, 
and directed to Monfieur Sarru, Secretary to 
the Academy, Rue de Gourgues; or to Mon- 
fieur Brun, Printer to the Academy, Rue 
St. Jame. 


Edinburgh, Aug 27... 

Yefterday the Laws again{ft wearing 
Printed Callicoes and Indian Damasks wer 
begun to be ftrickly put in Execution; and 
feveral Women were apprehended in the 
Streets with Gowns of the fame, who we 
hear are to be fined conform to Law. The 
Penalty for wearing Damasks and Chinces 
is 200]. Sterl. and for wearing Prin 
Callicoes, 51. Sterl. for each Offence. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILTON—THE INDIVIDUALIST IN 
METRE. 


E late Poet Laureate published at 

Oxford in 1921 the ‘‘ final’’ expression 
of his views on Milton’s Prosody, but even 
to-day these views do not seem as_ widely 
known as they deserve to be; one still meets 
with crities who apparently assume that in 
any poetical work of Milton, in blank verse 
or heroic couplets, (1) all lines must consist 


‘“echo,’’ and the echoed word fills the same 
position in both. Another typical stanza 
line is 
Build ships and béates from séas, to séas, 
to Stéare Stanza 5 
where the alliteration and the ability to suit 
the sound to the sense are quite as evident 
as in the later 


Sailes between worlds and worlds, with 
steddie wing v. 268 

or, 
Where = from shade to shade the Son 


The first departure from normal mentioned 
by Bridges (p. 38) is to weaken, or even omit, 


of ten syllables, (2) the rising stress must one of the five stresses: the weak feet are 


be uniform throughout, i.e., 
fall on every even syllable. | 

Neither assumption is true. 
undisputed title of ‘‘Inventor of Har- 
monies ’’ is due in a measure to his frequent 
breach of either rule. 

Bridges confined his analysis to the 
“matured prosody ’’ of the major poems; in 
these he took the normal line as_ strictly 
defined by rules (1) and (2) and then tabu- 
lated Milton’s variations from the rules in 


such an exhaustive and systematic manner | 


that his book, combined perhaps with Mas- 
son’s earlier analysis of ‘‘ Milton’s versifica- 
tion’ (‘ Poetical Works of John Milton,’ 3 
vols., 1890), might well be termed ‘‘ Guide 
to the identification of Milton’s metrical 
hand.’’ In the present Note the complete 
Guide will be so employed to detect his 
metrical hand in those Ovid stanzas which 
were previously attributed to Milton on many 
other grounds. It will be found that the 
minor poems and the stanzas provide illus- 
trations quite as characteristic as those fur- | 
nished by the major poems. 


Parallel examples of the normal line of ten | 


syllables, consisting of five ‘‘ feet,’’? with five 
uniform stresses on the even syllables, are— 


Befére him Péwer Divine his way prepar’d ; 


vi, 780. 
with power diuine maiéstick man “create. 
Stanza 2. 


“Power is alwaysa monosyllable in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost ’ (Bridges, op. cit., p. 20); there is 
one exception in the minor poems ¢ ‘Tl Pens.’ 
%) and one in the stanzas (St. 104). 
His vitmost pdwer with Adverse pines 
with é6utcast stréames gives this new aidan 
a birth tanza 70 


These lines also illustrate the Miltonic 


Milton’s | 


| examples presently. 


the stress must conveniently distinguished by italic type. In 


the following parallel lines the first foot is 
relatively weak :— 
In adamantine chains and pénal Fire 
i. 48 
with adamantine chaine Echfdna’s ‘bated 
Stanza 84 
In the following parallel lines the weak 
foot is the second: 


To spért with Amary’'llis in the shade 
‘Lyc.’ 68 
To spért with him a while within the shade 
Stanza 15 


In the following lines the weak foot is the 
enn indeed, the stress on “of ’’ is barely 
ear 


And pérfet witnes of all-judging a 


82 
The wrathfull séntance of 
tanza 7 
Bridges would call them “‘ lines with only 
four accents,’? and we shall see other 
In the next two lines 
the weak foot is the fourth; a rather unusual 
| position : 


Wild work in Héav’n and agarens to the 


mai’ne L.’ vi. 698 
His daughter: sé committs ans to the 
maine Stanza 72 


In the following Iines the weak foot is the 
fifth: 


Whén thir spérts they. tirn’d. 
Immédiately. 1614 
Learn’d the of fate. Immédiatly. 
tanza 31 


Not only does Milton weaken or omit the 
normal stress on an even syllable, but he 
frequently transfers it to the odd syllable in 
one, or other, of the five feet, so that, instead 
of rising, the stress falls’ at the point 
affected. This ‘‘ inversion ’’ of the stress may 
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occur in any foot, but is most common in the 
first (Bridges, p. 40); it is seen in the ‘ Sam- 
son’ line just quoted and in the following 
examples : 


Féod for so fotle a Ménster, in thy ago 
*P.L.’ x. 986 
Foéode for a rdgeing ménster of the Séa 


Stanza 136 

Like that Sanguine fléwer inserib’d with 

‘Lyc.’ 106 
Like 4 a statue shé transférmed is 

Stanza 156 

Back on thy fées more glérious té Pa 

Shé in her drmes with pényard mikes to dié 
Stanza 83 


the word with ‘‘y-glide’’ (Bridges, p. 19) 
occupies the same position in each line; the 
boy’s line is more formally correct, for the 
rhythm requires a rather heavy fourth stress 
and that is more easily borne by ‘“‘ makes ”’ 
than by ‘“‘ to.’’ 
Ho6éw to sectire the Lady frém surprisal 
Com.’ 618 
Hoéw to renéw the dréwned wérld againe 
tanza 11 
Inversion of the second foot is described as 
‘‘ very rare’’ (Bridges, p. 40; examples are: 


A mind nét to be chang’d by Place or he 
*P.L.’ i, 258 


A wife like to his statue stebiehivs 
tanza 124 

From that placid aspéct and méek regard 
*P.R.’ ili. 217 
Craveing néught but himsélfe for hér reward 
Stanza 92 


Inversion of the third foot is not so uncom- 
mon; examples are: 
For one restraint, Lérds of oh World 


besides? ? i, 32 
And in the shades, passes the time away 


Stanza 128 
But fate withstands, and to oppése th’ 
attempt *P.L.’ ii. 610 
Of like to a sturdy rock 
Stanza 147 
Inversion of the fourth foot is seen in: 


Perfections absolute, Graces divine, 
‘P.R.’ ii. 138 

Imprison’d Dedalus séeing no 
Stanza 95 
And said to me apart, high are thy Oe 


Sex’ from on 
Stanza 22 


Bridges says (p. 40) that inversion is 
‘most rare ’’ in the fifth foot, and cites : 

Beyond all past example and ftture 

x. 840 

but admits that Milton may have accented 

this as ‘‘futire.’”’ In the stanzas we find: 


~~ all the world on fire: 


Pallases birde the crow, she tells; thérefore 

tanza 28 

But here also the word may be accented 
‘‘ therefére,’? as no doubt it is in: 


Asher at Timna, sought by all means there- 
fore 795 


The following stanza lines seem _ less 
ambiguous : 
Lydus commands his wife Telethtisa 
Stanza 115 
Yeares beeing past; she unto Ia’nthe 
Stanza 116 
Inversion may occur in more than one foot 
in. the same line. It occurs in the first and 
second feet in the following examples. 
Bridges (p. 56) calls this ‘‘ the most peculiar 
rhythm ”’ obtained by inversion, and M, A. 
Bayfield found its occurrence in the stanzas 
very convincing (See 12 S. xii. 29). 


U’nivérsal repréach, far worse to bear 


P.L.’ vi. 34 
Vénus grants his requést, his statue lives 
Stanza 124 

In the bésom of bliss, and > of light 
P.R.” iv. 597 

I’no rtinns up a rock, and with the other 
Stanza 54 


In the first and third in: 
H6éw to begin, héw to accomplish best 


Whére was his wife, whére that he did 
command Stanza 73 
war our flocks with the fresh. ie of 
Lyc.’ 29 

Weéuniing the beast, wads by his tushes tore, 
Stanza 131 


Which when I did, hé on the gl grass 
624 
Wrapt in thick cloudes, shé to ye ie hies 


Stanza 145 

But as I rose ovit of the laving stream, 
*P.R.’” i. 280 
But for her fact, shé to a fountaine sweeld 
Stanza 64 
But to my task, Néptune besides the sway 
‘Com.’ 18 


In the first and fourth in: 


Ease was his chief disease; And, to By bg 


his crimson blood, at a large 
und Stanza 131 
in the face; this learnt 


Mércurie changeing shape Aske’t him straight- 

way tanza 32 

In the following line, three feet, first, 
second and third, are inverted : 


Swéet Adénis, hinting the cruel bore 
Stanza 131 


the first, third and fourth are inverted in 
Bridges’ example (p. 43): 
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A's a despite dén against the most High 
vi. 906 


and in the stanza line: 


(Rapes to audyd) divers shapes to receive 
Stanza 106 | | 

Here we also see the rhyme effect within the | 
line which is heard in the early : | 


Now mourn, and if sad share with us to bear | 
‘Cire.’ 6 


and in 
As if she would her children La seri be 
riotous ? 763 


The five normal stresses may, as we hae 
seen, be reduced to four; can they exceed 
five? Bridges (p. 40) thinks not, but Masson 
(op. cit, iii, 120) differs and joins issue rather 
emphatically on the much discussed line: 

Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens and 

Shades of Death *P.L. ii. 621 

Bridges gives it only the five normal 
stresses Masson would count eight: the dis- 
cussion is interesting, but more interesting 
still at the moment is the fact that this 
“nacked’’ line is attempted in the stanzas 
too, e.g. : 

Eggs, apples, grapes, olives, chese, nutts to 

eate, Stanza 101 
sage oe, birds, beasts, ye fircest of ye 
Stanza 132 | 

Linke, nr" blood, armes, doth scatter all | 

the green, Stanza 149 | 

Milton also secures variety in rhythm by. 
changing the position of the ‘‘ break ’’ in his | 
verse; the ten syllables may be divided into 
segments of every possible order. Bridges 
says ‘‘ the variety and severity of the breaks 
is a distinction of Milton’s verse,’’ and men- 
tions that even his ‘‘ fit’? hearers ‘‘ were 
scandalised by the verse 1 + 9.’’ All the 
variations instanced by Bridges (p. 44) are 
found in the stanzas, the ten syllables being 
grouped as: 

(1 + 9)—mournes: 

Cypresse tree 

(2 + 8)—For feare; stopps at Euenus rapid 

streame St. 168 
(3 + 7)—doth burie: phoebus could not Ry 
revive t. 5 
(4 + 6)—To pleasure him; when silent dark- 
nesse spreads . 79 
(6) thundring striketh; Eacus 
{6 + 4) tender rinde was hid: 


and is chang’d into a 
St. 


to 
—) 


Citty to repeople; 


ten 
(8 + In that he us’d the name of Aire; 
(9 she St. 90 


Joue he 
St. 87 


1)—Prays for the safe returne of Céyx, 
St. 141 


(Ceyx is here a dissyllable as in Ov. Met. 
xi. 411, etc.). 

Masson (op. cit, iii. 127) prefers the term 
caesura; he defines it, and makes some gen- 
eral estimate of the relative frequencies of 
the various types. Thus he regards 4 + 6 
and 6 + 4 as well ahead of the others, and 
1 + 9and 9+ 1 as relatively negligible. He 
gives no figures. The general conclusion is 
well confirmed by the stanzas, but there are 
interesting minor variations ; places 
6 + 4 above 4 + 6, but the stanza P soooen 
would reverse the order. ‘P. L.’ i, seems 
also to put 4 + 6 rather above 6 + 4, but 
‘Comus’ distinctly supports Masson, ‘ Ly- 
cidas’ agrees with ‘P. L.’ i., but the total 
number is inadequate. Counting only strong 
breaks—i.e., those marked with full stop, 
colon or semicolon—a rather hasty count 
showed 134 in ‘P. L.’ i. and 135 in the 
stanzas: the total was 76 in both, but the 
ratio of 4 + 6 to 6 + 4 was higher in the 
stanzas. 

Bridges says (p. 45) ‘‘ there are sometimes 
two breaks in a line,’? and gives a _ few 
examples: the line is thus divided into three 
segments of varying length as in the follow- 
ing stanza lines :— 

(44+ 4 + 2)—But this put on, such Paines 

5 feels; he fumes; St. 109 

(5 + 3 + 2)—His wish h’vnwishes, Bacchus 

grants, he laves, St. 134 
(2 + 5 + 3)—which seen, he strives to kill 
her: Myrrah flies, St. 126 


(3 + 4 + 3)—Doth ravish: Thesus stayes 


ton on his side St. 149 
(4+ 3 + 3)—into a rock: he follows: she 
eny's St. 162 
(2 + 2 +  6)—To her; he grants; To Deifie 
‘oe Son St. 169 


We may even find three breaks, dividing 
the line into four segments, as in the famous 
line ; 

+ 3 + 3 + | in Gaza, fen 

Adit with slaves 41 
and in the parallel stanza line: 


Ty'red | with travell | on the grasse | she 
lies St. 114 


Tyred is here a dissyllable tiérd (Bridges, 
21). The line has only four stresses, one for 
each segment, and the stress is inverted in the 
first, The normal ten-syllabled line is here 
reduced to 4 feet by substituting a trisyllabic 
foot for the normal dissyllable in two posi- 
tions; the second foot is an amphibrach and 
the third an anapaest. 


Hueu C. H. Canny, 
(To be concluded). 
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BARBRECK WRITS. 
(See ante pp. 129, 147). 
(h) TuRNatt. 


1. At Inveraray, 8 March, 1660: Contract 
whereby, for 4,000 merks, Donald Campbell 
of Barbreck wadsets, four-fifths of his five- 
penny land of Turnalt and Blairindiver (i.e., 
the four-penny land of Turnalt, now com- 
monly called a six-merk land) to Angus 
MacLaertie of Gartcharran and his brothers 
german, John bane and John dubh. 

2. Same place and date: Charter in imple- 
ment thereof. Donald Campbell, brother 
german of Alexr. C. of Barrichbeyan, is ap- 
pointed baillie to give sasine. 

3. 7 Dec., 1660: Sasine thereon to the 
three brothers. Wit.: Gilbert MacLaertie 
Turnalt, Dougall Campbell M’Innes 
V’Ean dubh there, Malcolm M’Kisaig in 
Daill, and Duncan Campbell M’Donachie 
V’Gillespie in Arichowane. 

Note: White John and Black John cannot 
both have been brothers german to Angus 
MacLaertie, as at this late date (even if it 
happened in earlier times) two full brothers 
were never given the same baptismal name 
in Scotland. Dougall Campbell M’Innes 
V’Ean dubh must, of course, be a first cousin 
of the wadsetter of Barlea. 

4. At Inveraray, 25 June, 1696: Disposi- 
tion of the wadset of Archd. MacLaertie, 
now of Gartcharran (eldest lawful son and 
heir of late Angus of G.) and Duncan and 
Archibald MacLaertie (respective eldest sons 
and heirs of late John bane and John dubh), 
in favour of Colin Campbell, sheriff clerk of 
Argyll. A witness is Colin Campbell, Baillie 
of Inveraray. 

5. 1 July, 1696: Precept of Horning 
against the above three MacLaertie cousins, 
ordering them to obtain infeftment as their 
father’s heirs. There is a note that they 
disobeyed and were put to the horn. 

6. 3 July, 1696: Special charge to them to 
enter heir, 

7. 6 July, 1696: Inhibition against them. 

8. At Inveraray, 31 Dec., 1696: Obligation 
by Archd, Campbell of Barbreck to infeft the 
sheriff clerk. 

9. 20 Jan., 1697: Adjudication at the 
sheriff clerk’s instance against the three 
cousins, 

10. 8 April, 1697: Horning against said 
gee requiring him to infeft the sheriff 
clerk, 

11. 14 April, 1752: General Retour of 
Colin Campbell of Ederline as grandson and 
heir male of late Colin C. of E. 


12. Next day: Charter of adjudication of 
the property (now redeemable by Argyll) in 
favour of Colin C. of Ederline, as grandson 
and heir male of late Colin C. of E., some 
time chamberlain to the Earl of Argyll, who 
was the sheriff clerk referred to in No. 4, 

13. 6 May, 1752: Sasine thereon, given by 
James Campbell of Barbreck, as baillie, to 
Angus Campbell of Ardlarach, as Colin’s 
attorney. 

14. At Inveraray, 11 May, 1752: Disposi- 
tion of the wadset by said Colin to the Duke’s 


Commissioner, Wit.: John Campbell of 
Cloichombie and Robert C. of Asknish, 
advocate. 


(i) LEacHIE. 


1. At Barbreck, 28 Oct., 1664: Bond for 
£1,000 secured on Leachie, given by Donald 
Campbell of Barbreck to his brother german, 
Angus, in satisfaction of a contract (dated 
at Inveraray, 8 June, 1652), whereby Donald 
agreed to pay Angus a certain sum as his 
bairn’s portion of the property of his de- 
ceased parents, Colin C. of Barbreck and 
Moir Campbell. This contract was made 
between Donald on the one part and said 
Angus and his brother german, Duncan, on 
the other part—the two latter taking bur- 
den also for their youngest brother, Alex- 
ander, A witness to the bond is Mr. Andrew 
Maclean, minister at Craignish, 

2. Next day: Sasine on same. 

3. At Barbreck, 13 Nov., 1699: Precept of 
clare constat by Archd. C. of Barbreck for 
infefting Anne Campbell (widow of above 
Angus) in liferent, and their eldest lawful 
son and heir, Colin, in fee, in the said wad- 
set. Wit.: Duncan M’Arthur, lawful son to 
Inistrynich, Malcolm Campbell, son of Iver 
C. of Asknish, etc. With note that sasine 
was given on 14 Nov. 

4. 15 April, 1752: Precept of c.c. by the 
Duke’s Commissioner for infefting Angus 
Campbell of Leachie as son and heir of late 
Colin C. of L. 

5. 6 May, 1752 Sasine thereon. Wit.: Mr. 
Dugald Campbell, brother german of James 
C. of Craignish, and Mr. Hugh C., minister 
of Craignish. 

6. At Anacra, 7 May, 1752: Disposition by 
Angus to the Duke’s Commissioner. 


(j) GrEINOG. 

1. 7, 8 and 9 May, 1781: Inventory of 
Writs, showing progress of the lands of 
Greinog (part of Barrichbeyan) up to 
29 Sept., 1780, when the Craignish estate (of 
which Barrichbeyan was an appanage) was 
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sold by the Trustees of Craignish, Among 
others this shows :— 
(i) 12 Dec., 1719: Precept of c.c. for 


Dugald Campbell of Craignish as son and ' 


heir of George C. of C. 

(iii) 1 Nov., 1751: Ditto for James C. 
of Craignish as son and heir of said 
Dugald. 

(vii) 12 March, 1777: Ditto for Dugald 
Campbell of Craignish as son and heir of 
said James, 

A witness to the Inventory (which is signed 


by the Trustees) is Patrick Macdougall, sur- | 


geon in Lorne, on 9 May. 

2. Same dates: Disposition of the whole 
estate by the Trustees, in favour of Archd. 
Galbraith, writer in Inveraray. 

3. 19 Oct., 1785: Sasine on a disposition 
of Greinog by Galbraith to Colonel John 
Campbell of Barbreck, of the late 74th Foot, 
for whom Galbraith had bought it. A wit- 
ness is Hugh Campbell, son of Allan C., 
tenant in Mealachie. 


(k) Bunpte or Various PaPers 
(unimportant, but the following are of 
some interest). 
1. 26 Jan., 1767: Bond of relief by 


John Campbell of Barbreck, narrating that, 
on 26 June, 1780, Allan Macdougall, W.S., 
made a payment on behalf of Patrick Alex- 
ander Agnew, son and heir of deceased Alexr. 
' Agnew of Dalzeagle. 

H. CaMPpBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


OTES FROM THE COUNTY OF 
GLOUCESTER QUARTER SESSIONS 
MINUTE-BOOKS. — 1. Stace Prayers. 
—The following is from the record of the 
Trinity Sessions of 1708: — ‘‘ Whereas It 
hath been represented to this Court by the 
Maior of the City of Bristoll that there are 
Several Stage players InterLuders and other 
Idle vagabond persons which find Recepcon 
in the County of Glout upon the Confines of 
the City of Bristoll who tend much to the 
corrupting and debauching of many of the 
Inhabitants of those parts and elsewhere. . . 
| Recommended they be suppressed.”’ 
2, Carrie Drsease.—It is evident from the 
_ following entry in the Gloucester Quarter Ses- 
| sions (Easter) Minutes, 1748, that much more 
| care was taken, than is generally supposed, 
_atthat period to prevent the spread of disease. 


Dougall Macdougall of Gallanach and Allan | What the disease was, it does not say; likely 
Macd., younger thereof, writer in Edinburgh, | similar to what now called ‘“ foot and mouth 
to Major John Campbell of Ballimore. _disease’’? Some forty-five years ago, a 

2.4 March, 1775: Bond of relief by the farmer in South Shropshire, who was a tenant 
same to Lt.-Col. John C. of Barbreck, Allan of my late father’s, had great loss of cattle 


being now a W.S. 

3. 10 July, 1777: Renunciation of a tack | 
of wrack and ware on the shore of Barrich- 
beyan by Patrick Campbell, tenant in Luing, 
who received the tack on 18 April, 1775, from 
the late James Campbell of Craignish. It 
is stated that Barrichbeyan is occupied (i.e., 
leased) by Duncan Campbell of Barr. 

5. 23 Sept., 1784: Tack of Mealachie by 
Brig.-Genl, John Campbell of Barbreck to 
Allan Campbell, late tacksman of Upper 
Kames, and his son Duncan. 

12. 21 July, 1792: Bond by Niall Malcolm 
of Poltallich to Maj.-Genl. John C. of Bar- 
breck for the balance of the price of Dunar- 
dary, etc., bought by said Niall. This is 
_ by a servant to Niall M., younger 
of 


14. 1793: Memorandum containing  pro- 
posed terms of a nineteen years’ tack of Bar- 
breck beg and Laigh Barbreck, to be granted 
by said Maj.-Genl. to his sister’s son, Colin 
Campbell of Bragleenmore, but excluding 
Colin’s heirs, 

20. 9 April, 1794: Discharge to the heirs 
of late John Hay of Belton and to Lt.-Genl. 


| from what he called ‘‘ The 


irons.”” What 
this disease was, I do not know, but cattle 
placed in one particular field, in which other 
cattle had died, died soon afterwards. In the 
Minutes in question, the ‘‘ Inspector of Health 
of Horned Cattle in psh. of Forthampton”’ 
was directed to inspect and attend to the 
infection. Mention is made of the infection 
‘‘ which rages amongst Horned Cattle in this 
Kingdom.’’ Orders were issued for the bet- 
ter preventing of ‘“‘ the Distemper among 
Horned Cattle,’’ etc. Cattle were evidently 
not allowed to go on ground until forty days 
after infected cattle Sea been removed. 

3. BuRNING IN THE Hanv.—In 1724, 1726, 
1727 and 1729—there may have been later 
dates—I noted that people convicted of felony 
could be whipped, or burnt in the hand, and 
then transported for seven years to Colonies 
or Plantations in America. I would like to 
know when the punishment of ‘‘ Burning in 
the hand ”’ was abolished. 

4. Movement or Servants.—In the Min- 
utes of 1731 occurs an order that ‘‘ No hired 
Servant depart at end of service out of City, 
County, Town or Parish to another unless 
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Testimony under seal of City or Town or of 
the Constable or Constables or other Head 
officer or officers or of two honest house- 
holders.’’ 

5. ‘WHIPPED AT THE CarT’s Tatt.’’--In the 
Epiphany Sessions, 1783, the following shows 
the form of order for this punishment. ‘‘ It 
is ordered by this Court That D—— H—— [I 
have omitted the names] who is now Convicted 
of Felony be publickly whipped at the Carts 
Tail Thro the Streets of the City of Glouces- 
ter on Saturday next at the time of High 
Market and be then discharged.”’ 

6. OrpER oF ReMovaL or a YEomaAn. — I 
have seen many Orders of Removal, but only 
one in which the person is described as a 
‘* Yeoman.’’ It is evident that he must have 
‘“ gone down in the world,’’ and had removed 
to another parish, and there had not been of 
sufficient substance to permit of being granted 
a ‘‘ Certificate of Settlement.’’ The case in 
question is in the Quarter Sessions Minutes 
of about 1783. 

Herpert SouTHaM. 


“MIGGY TOUCH-WOOD ’’—When Dr. 
Johnson touched the wooden lamp- 
posts on his way home, and even turned back 


lace his h those he had missed, | € > : 
is not due to a printer’s error is proved by 


e was reverting to a superstition of our 
ancestors, and was no more mad than those 
people, who in these scientific days, touch 
wood for the chance of escaping some 
calamity. We have a survival of this belief 
in the game ‘‘ Tiggy Touch-Wood ’’ where 
the players are ps 3 from the pursuer so 
long as they are touching certain trees or 
wooden posts on their way to their goal 
(‘“‘home’’). If they miss any they are bound 
to return and touch them, and run the risk 
of being caught by so doing. 
Mary G. Appy. 

38 Orsett Terrace, W.2. 


HANGING LONDON. “* Evans’s,”’ 
Covent Garden. This historic house, 
which has seen so many vicissitudes, and was 
latterly for some years the headquarters of 
the National Sporting Club, has two large 
house-agents’ boards on its front, announcing 
that the premises are about to be trans- 
formed into shops and offices. 

Edward Russell, Earl of Orford (1653- 
1727), died here, and a handsome bronze 
tablet erected by the present Duke of Bed- 
ford, has been affixed to the front of the 
building. 

The National Sporting Club has migrated 
to Soho Square. 

E. E. Newton. 


cuted in Hyde Park for desertion. 


Readers’ Queries. 


HE PRINTED ‘“ TRIAL OF EDWARD 
COLEMAN, 1678.’’ —The trial of 
Edward Coleman took place at the end of 
November, 1678, and he was executed on 
Dec. 3. The printed ‘‘ trial,’’ therefore, wa; 
published early in December, 1678. 

According to the Journals of the House of 
Lords, William ‘‘ Bedloe’’ (vere Beddo), 
appeared in the House on Dec. 26, to com. 
plain about this printed report of the trial. 
It had printed what he did not say, he 
asserted, and omitted what he did say. 
Oates was wronged in like fashion, the Jour. 
nals add, and there can be no doubt that the 
object of the two perjurers was to obtain 
power to revise their evidence before it was 
printed and also to suppress the evidence 
when they were exposed. In this object they 
succeeded, 

There are two copies of the printed trial 
of Edward Coleman at the British Museun, 
and five or six at the Guildhall Library, 
London. All the copies agree in that p. 80is 
followed by p. 89. There are, therefore, 
eight pages missing, and that this omission 


the ‘‘ catchword ’’ connecting p. 80 with p. 
89, for, though this reads, correctly enough, 
as ‘‘ My,’’ in some of the Guildhall copies, 
both the Museum copies and one or two at 
the Guildhall, contain the word ‘‘ The.’’ 

Can any reader say whether a complete 
copy of the trial, as originally printed, is 
in existence? The missing pages would be of 
great importance. 

J. G. Muppray. 


*XECUTIONS IN HYDE PARK.—On 

Feb. 4, 1754, the War Office instructed 
(P.R.O. W.O. 4; 49 p. 390) Lord Cornwallis 
to supply from the Tower an escort to take 
Thomas Wayman, a private in the Ist Foot 
Guards, from prison in the Savoy to be exe- 
Where 
was the gallows in the park, and when did 
the hanging there stop? 

J. M. Buttocs. 


OLKLORE OF BELLS: BELLS REFUS- 
ING TO TOLL.—In ‘ Schweizer Volks- 
kunde ’—‘ Folk-Lore Suisse,’ xvi. Basel, 
1926, I find a Swiss legend, ‘ Le chasseur de 
St. Martin,’ in which, after the death of 4 
hunter who had a treaty with the devil, the 
bells refused to toll: ‘‘ Lorsque le marguil- 
lier voulut mettre en branle les cloches pour 
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annoncer le trépas dr: chasseur, il ne put 
en tirer aucun son.’’ 
Are there instances of similar legends in 


other countries ? 
Orro F. BasBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ee, VARIANT NAMES AND 

EPITHETS.—In German the rainbow 
is of course called Regenbogen; but in some 
countries there is also another name for it: 
Himmelsring, Are there also in English 
dialects such variant names and epithets for 
rainbow ? 

Otto F. Baber. 


EINE’S ‘ BIMINI.’—I have never had a 
satisfactory explanation of the lines 
(515 and 516) :— 


In dem blauen Himmel hangen 
Heute lauter Violinen. 


Can any reader supply one? 
P. L. G. Wess. 


RA™ JAM INN.—This inn, which stands 

on the Great North Road between 
Stamford and Grantham, was formerly 
called the Winchelsea Arms. The story from 
which the inn derived its present name is 
fairly well known, but the date of the incident 
which it commemorates is not recorded. It 
is vaguely said to have taken place ‘‘ in the 
old coaching days.’”” The Ram Jam Inn, 
however, is so named on a map of Rutland 
published Jan, 1, 1818. Does it occur earlier? 


C. 
AN WITH HORNS. — A peasant with 


two horns on his head has arrived in 
Osaka from a village in Kirin Province in 
China, to be exhibited in various places in 
Japan at a salary of £2,000 a year. 

According to reports by doctors of the 
Osaka Medical University the large one is 
in length 25 cm. and in circumference 15 cm. 
at the root, 9 cm, at the middle and 3 cm. 
at the tip where it forms a hook. The small 
one is in length 5 cm. and in circumference 
10 cm. 

I should like to know if there has been a 
man with a horn whose details are recorded 
with authenticity. 

H. Sarto. 


ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — Whose 
arms are these: Per chevron . . . in 
chief two castles and in base a fleur-de-lis or. 
Tinctures unknown. 
C. Roy Hvupteston. 


RIZES IN CONTESTS OF TROUBA- 
DOURS.—-In accounts of the Trouba- 
dour contests of Provence, there are refer- 
ences to the ‘‘ joyas’’ given to the victors. 
E.g. in ‘ Las Leys D’Amors’ (Ed. Anglade; 
Toulouse. 1919,) the first prize is a 
‘‘violeta’’ to be made of ‘‘ fin aur,’’ the 
second is ‘‘ una flor gaug d’ argen fin,’’ the 
third is ‘‘ d’ argen flor d’ ayglentina.”’ 
If any of these ‘‘ joyas’’ have been pre- 
served, or if any authentic accounts or draw- 
ings of them exist. I should be grateful for 


particulars, 
R. N. F. 


ONES-HERBERT REFERENCE, 1863.— 

Can any reader explain the following 

passage in a diary kept by a Welsh lady— 
date about 1863. 

You will recall that William had a strong 
desire to wed one of the fair Misses Jones, 
daughter of our respected neighbour. Alas! 
now that the Jones sparrows have attached 
to themselves the peacock’s tail of the 
Herberts, his chances are remote. Monmouth- 
shire laughs immoderately at this assumption 
of an illustrous name by persons who, if des- 
cended from the same stock, have been un- 
known to fame, and desire to bask in the 
sunshine, much reflected, of their most remote 
cousins. Forsooth, human nature is a vain 


thing. 
A. B. 


HE VIRGILIAN BI-MILLENARY. —. 
Why is the Italian Government celebrat- 
ing the bi-millenary of Virgil this year? 
Surely they have made a_ miscalculation. 
The celebration does not really fall due until 
October of next year, though it is of course 
true that our chronology is somewhat out of 
joint. But Italy should follow the rest of 
the world. ‘‘ Securus judicat orbis.”’ 


PaMPHILUS. 


EEDEN BUTLER.—It is said that the 
Rev. Weeden Butler (see the ‘ D.N.B.’), 
ancestor of the well-known Dr. Montagu 
Butler, Master of Trinity, was a relation of 
the Marquis of Ormonde, For any informa- 
tion as to this I should be grateful. 
G. D. McG. 


OIN OR MEDAL: IDENTIFICATION 
WANTED.—I should be grateful if any 
reader could identify a silver coin or medal, 
described to the best of my power as follows: 
—Diameter 1 3/16ths inches. On one side: 
within a shield, which is surmounted by an 
imperial or royal crown, a circular border 
of tiny five-pointed stars, inclosing a device 
resembling a globe marked with the zonal 
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lines, across which lie two lines in bend: at. 
the four cardinal points are small triangular 
projections, base outside. Curving up round | 
the shield from the base are two sprays, that | 
on the dexter side of leaves with small bead- | 
like fruits close to the stalk; that on the 
sinister side, of larger leaves, culminating in 
a flower (?). An inscription in Rom. caps. | 
extends from 9.30 to 2.40, In Hoc sr [here 
intrudes the crown] GNo viINcEs. On the 
other side, on which the rim has been muti- . 
lated at W. and E. by conversion of the, 
article into a brooch, in the centre the 
number 1,000 enclosed within an orle of 
foliage: outside this, at 6 o’clock, the date | 
1857. An inscription, extending from 7. 
o’clock round to 5: PETRI... D. G. CONST. | 
IMP. ET PER, , . RAS DEF, 

Ss. 


ANOTROPE.—What is this? I cannot) 
trace the word in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 


Sip SrTocktTon. 


OLVILLE.—The records I have on Colville 

suggest a connection with Malbisse or 

Maltby. It would be appreciated if any 
one can add to this data. 

1350 (York Are. Soc.) Aug. 29 1350. As- 
sessment between William de Bolton and 
Margaret his wife and John de Aymundeby, 
etc., concerning a grant of rent from two 
mills and three acres of meadow in Abeford 
by the said John Aymundeby, Thomas de 
Colevulle, Knt., John de Bukton, Knt., 
William Malbys, Knt., and another. 

1352. (Ibid.) Grant by William son of 
Piers de Aklom and another, to William 
son of Sir Robert de Colevile, Knt., and 
Joan his wife and his heirs of the Manor 
of Arncliffe with lands and houses in Ingle- 
by. Wit. Sir William Malbys, Knt., etc. 

1365. (Ibid.) Release by John Colvill 
to Thomas Colvill of Cokewald of land in> 
Cokewald near Newbergh, ete., Wit.: Sir, 
William Malbysse, Knt., William Lascell, 
etc. 

1429. (Cal. Pat. Rolls) William Maltby, 
citizen and mercer of London, sues John 
Colvyll of Normanby, Yorks. | 

The same reference gives two records which | 
evidently connect this William Maltby with 
Robert Maltby of London and suggest they 
were from Yorkshire. In 1399 and 1402, 
Robert Maldeby (spelt Malteby in 1402), 
citizen and bladesmith of London, sues John > 
Sampson, junior of Plymouth. | 

The Sir William Malbys of the Colville | 
records had married a daughter of ‘‘ John 


potato. 


Sampson, Miles.’ Finding this William 
and Robert Maltby of London, one sueing 
John Colville of Normanby, Yorks, and the 
other sueing John Sampson, junior, suggests 
that these London Maltbys were connected 
with the Yorkshire family of Malbys. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
A CORRODY AT BATH PRIORY.—The 
Calendar of Patent Rolls of Henry VI. 


1429-1436, at pp. 473 and 474, contains the 
following entry :— 


1435 Commission to John Juyn, 
May 30 knight, and others and _ the 
Westminster, Sheriff of Somerset &c. to enquire 


upon oath as to the facts of the 
case set forth by William, prior of Bathe, in 
his petition wherein he states that by letters 
patent dated at Perth 29 Aug. 10 Edw. III (See 
Patent Roll Calendar 1334-1338, p. 312) John 
Ilford, then prior, and the convent were ex- 
empted from supplying any corrody at the 


| King’s nomination, although such corrodies had 


been voluntarily granted to... . and after 
him to Clement Merk for life with the assent 
of the convent by John Berewyk, then prior, 
upon whose death Merk surrendered his grant 
to John Dunster, the next prior, who at the 
request of Richard II granted the corrody to 
the same Merk and to one John de Ely jointly 
and in survivorship &c. 

I believe the patrons of religious houses 
or their descendants had the right to make 
nominations for corrodies. Can any reader 
tell me whether the Crown had any such 
right, or give me any information about the 
corrody at this Priory ? 


W. Marks. 


“PATH CHAP.”’—Whence is the origin of 


this term as a description of the break- 
fast dish composed of the fat cheek of the pig? 


R. Power. 


(NHUN.’’—This would appear to be an 

obsolete word meaning two very different 
things: (1) a vein of clay; (2) the sprout in 
Instances of use in books or in 
speech to-day would greatly oblige. 


T. F. G. Dexter. 


XEN USED FOR TRANSPORT PUR- 
POSES IN ENGLAND.—It would 


be of interest to know in which counties in 


England oxen are still used for farm trans- 
port, and also whether they are used for 
road transport at the present time. I 
cannot remember ever having seen, even in 
the wilder parts of Shropshire—within the 
last sixty-four years—oxen used as they are 
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used in France, and elsewhere abroad. 

In the Quarter Sessions Minutes of the 
County of Gloucester, Epiphany, 1811, 
mention is made of ‘‘ Wain with six Oxen, 
or with four Oxen,’’ for which 4d. a mile 
was allowed. This looks as if it was a 
travelling wain, taking goods, or goods and 
passengers. 

Herpert SouTHaM. 

(Some particulars on this subject will be 
found in the correspondence under ‘Cows as 
draught animals’ at cxlix. 155, 212, 249, 304.] 


“TT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
—I should be grateful for equivalents of 
this proverb in any foreign tongue, Is there 
any saying—or metaphor—to the same effect 
in the ancient Greek and Latin classics ? 
The contrary idea, that time and oppor- 
tunity gone are gone for ever, seems to be 
more fully represented in proverbs. ‘ 


DWARD EDWARDS, M.D.—Author of 
‘Analysis of Chirurgery,’ 1636; ‘ The 
Cure of all Sorts of Fevers,’ 1638; and ‘ The 
Whole Art of Chirurgery,’ 1639. Biograph- 
ical particulars will be esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


“NOTHING HAPPENS BUT THE UN- 

EXPECTED.”’—In a review on Pierre Loti 
by Louis Barthou, I read the following :— 
“Selon la forte parole d’Herbert Spencer, il 
n’y aque l’imprévu qui arrive.” Is it true that 
Herbert Spencer was the originator of this 
well-known saying? 

Tuomas Percy. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I should like to 


| account for his disappearance. 


know the name of the author of ‘ Letters | 


from the Shores of the Baltic,’ published by 
Murray in 1846? The volume I have, appar- 
rg the first edition, gives no clue whatsoever 
to the identity of the writer thereof. 


J. P. 


2 am _ trying to find the date of 
an unpublished poem which seems to have 
been written about 1805 or 1806. In a_ prose 
introduction this is described by the author as 
“A sublime ode with moral inferences in 
imitation of that delectable and heaven born 
Author and Poet, Mr. Hervey.” In the poem 
itself oceur the lines 

“On a broomstick or a fiddle 

Hervey prates, why should not T? 

Prate of winter now i’ the middle, 

Is it worse to prate than lie?” 

It then proceeds to exhort all readers to 

Moralize” and deduce sententious 
phrases E’en from mean and trivial things.” 

cannot identify the poet Hervey and should 
be very grateful for any light That can be 
thrown on him or his works, OT 


Replies. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. 
BATHURST. 
(clix. 136). 

XNJAMIN, son of Henry Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich, disappeared in 1809 
at the age of twenty-five, while he was con- 
veying documents from Berlin to England 
in the diplomatic service. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
iii. 407, and a fuller account of the dis- 
appearance in Andrew Lang’s ‘ Historical 


Mysteries.’ 
W. E. B. 


The Mr. Bathurst who disappeared was 
Benjamin Bathurst (1784-1809), 3rd son of 
Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. There 
is a short notice of him in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ the 
authorities referred to, being the European 
Magazine, lvii. 67, Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ and 
‘Memoirs of Dr. Bathurst,’ by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Thistlewayte, 1853. Benjamin 
Bathurst, who had entered the diplomatic 
service at an early age, was sent by the Eng- 
lish Government as a special envoy to the 
Court of Vienna in the spring of 1809. On 
his return, when travelling to Hamburg, he 
was last reported at Perleberg, when just 
about to continue his journey, He had been 
seen apparently in the inn yard where he 
was giving orders about the horses. Naturally 
all kinds of reports got into circulation to 
Some persons 
supposed him to have been kidnapped by 
emissaries of Napoleon. Others conjectured 
that he was murdered for the sake of the 
money he had with him. According to 
another story he died in prison at Magdeburg. 
It was even believed that he had perished 
in a shipwreck in the Baltic on his way to 
Sweden. A pair of pantaloons with a letter 
from him to his wife in the pocket is said to 
have been produced by an old woman in the 
neighbourhood of Perleberg. His wife visited 
the Continent and made elaborate enquiries, 
with no definite result. His sister, Mrs. 
Thistlethwayte, in her book published in 1853, 
devoted a whole chapter to the subject. In 
default of any convincing explanation, it has 
been supposed that he was assassinated by 
Austrian agents in revenge for the outspoken 
criticism of Austrian officials in his letters. 
I have heard or read that at one time an 
attempt was made to identify human remains 
as his. Whether the mystery has ever been 
reasonably explained I cannot say. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 
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Information about this once unfathomed 
mystery may be found in articles and letters 
printed in the Morning Post, Dec. 13, 14, 
16, 18, 22, 1910. See also ‘ Les Anglais en 
France,’ by Ludovic Fortolis, Paris, 1923, and 
a review of this work in The Times Literary 
Supplement, May 31, 1923, where Bathurst 
is wrongly styled Sir Benjamin. For earlier 
references see The Times, Jan. 20, 1810, and 
Athenewum, April 26, 1851, p. 451. It may 
be needless to add that Benjamin Bathurst’s 
father was Bishop of Norwich, and that 
his, Benjamin’s, daughter Rose Bathurst, was 
drowned in the Tiber. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 


This mystery was dealt with by the late 
$. Baring-Gould in his ‘ Historic Oddities,’ 
and there is an article in Cornhill, March, 
1887, 278-91. The latter account was re- 
printed in Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 
v. 519-24. Three most interesting articles 
were printed in the Morning Post of 13, 
14 and 16 Dec., 1910. Bathurst’s disappear- 
ance also formed the subject of one of Sir 
John Hall’s ‘Four Famous Mysteries’ 
(Nisbet, 1922), the publication of which 
resulted in an article full of facts in the 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, 13 
May, 1922. 

Roranp AvsTIN. 


The article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ under heading 
“Benjamin Bathurst’ will give S. the best 
information procurable of the mystery of 


that gentleman’s disappearance in 1809. | 


Stanley Weyman has made it the subject of 
a most interesting novel entitled ‘The 
Traveller in the Fur Coat.’ 

8. Baring-Gould in the first series of his 
book ‘ Historic Oddities and Strange Events,’ 
gives a full detailed account of Bathurst’s 
journey and description of Perleberg, where 
he disappeared. 


A few years ago a skeleton was found in) 


a wood near Perleberg, and it was thought 
to have been that of Bathurst, but at this 
distance of time identification was impossible. 


W. M. C. 


JAWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 

136).—I have a photograph of a house 
at the corner of Whalebone Lane, Chadwell 
Heath, Essex, on the high road between 
Ilford and Romford, showing what are 
variously reported to the the jaw-bones or rib- 
bones of a whale caught in the Thames and 
placed in front of the house in memory of 
Oliver Cromwell, by one of his supporters, 
the whale having been taken in the same 


| year that Cromwell died. 


| This whalebone is mentioned in ‘ N. and 
Q’ in 1878; in ‘Nooks and Corners of 
Essex’; in ‘ Paterson’s Roads—London to 
Norwich’; in ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales’; Defoe’s ‘Tour Through Great 
| Britain,’ 1724; and in Ogilbys ‘ Itinerariun 
Angliae,’ 1678. 

I am not aware of any similar erections, 
-but possibly such exist in some of the 
| northern fishing ports, 


| 
C. Tynpatt Wutcko. 


| 112, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
| 


There are two or three of these arches in 
the near neighbourhood of Whitby. One of 
them is, I think, at Hawsker. They ar 
relics of the days when Whitby regularly 
_sent ships to the Greenland fisheries. 


Gorpon Home. 


In Herdman’s ‘ Pictorial Relics of An- 
cient Liverpool ’ (1878), vol. ii., plate liii. (3) 
is a sketch of ‘ Whalebone Shed’ in Walton, 
near Liverpool. It shows an arched cartshed, 
formed of whale’s jawbones, covered with a 
roof. 

In Ibbotson’s Lane, off Greenbank Drive, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, there used to be a 
doorway formed with two whale’s jawbones, 
I remember it when a child, but it may 
have gone now, though Ibbotson’s Lane still 
survives, I think, much as it was forty years 
ago, 

There is a Wambo Lane, in Gatacre, neat 
Liverpool, which, I suspect, took its name 
from some similar archway. 

R. S. B. 


Such an arch existed in Rosherville Gar- 
dens near Gravesend in their palmy days. 
What came of the arch after the Gardens 
were closed down one does not know. 


Watter E, GawTHror. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


The jawbones of a whale stranded at Line- 
mouth, on the Northumberland coast form 
an archway to a field near Cresswell Hall. 

In the gardens of the Hall there is a rock- 
ery formed of the enormous vertebre of the 
same whale. 


H. Askew. 


AMicIA MALBISSE (clix. 137).—There 

is a confusion in the last paragraph 
here between two villages named Raithby 
in Lincolnshire, one near Louth as described 
(but for ‘‘ South Eske ’’ read ‘‘ Louth Eske” 
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as the name of the hundred), the other near 
Spilsby. Maltby is a hamlet in the former 
parish. Enderby Malbys, now called Mavis, 
js a parish adjoining the latter Raithby, 
and held with it. The strange coincidence 
of the two juxtapositions has not unnaturally 
misled your correspondent, The preceptory 
was, of course, at Maltby, near Louth. 


W. E. B. 


There are many references to the Malbis 
family in Farrer’s ‘Honors and Knights’ 
Fees,’ 3 vols., showing holdings under the 
Earls of Chester in various places. 

I don’t think ‘The Amicia Tracts’ 
(Chetham Soc.) show any Malbis connection. 
4 Hugh Malbisse occurs in them as a wit- 
ness to deeds, The Allostock deed referred 
to was printed in The Ancestor, vol. ii. p. 
140. The grantor was Robert le Brun and the 
grantee Robert son of Pigot, not as stated by 
your correspondent, 

R. S. B. 


‘The Amicia Tracts’ (Chetham Society, 
vols. Ixxviii., Ixxix, and 1xxx.) do not show 
any connection between Amicia and _ the 
Malbisse family. The Tracts are for and 
against the legitimacy of Amicia, daughter 
of the Earl of Chester and treat fully of 
her marriage and descendants. The name 
Malebiss occurs only once in the Tracts and 
then as witness to a deed when Bertred Main- 
waring, daughter of Amicia, was given in 
marriage to Henry de Alditelegh. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE MABINOGION (clix. 136).—In 1838 
Lady Charlotte Guest published a trans- 


sion. ‘‘He has followed me servilely 
throughout,’”’ she says, ‘‘without any acknow- 
ledgment except in one unimportant in- 
stance; altogether it is a most shabby pro- 
ceeding, but the man is too contemptible to 
be noticed.’’ Nevertheless, on the evening of 
of the day of the discovery, Lady Charlotte, 
though feeling ‘‘ very ill’ and ‘‘ hardly fit 
to move,’’ heroically accompanied her half- 
sister to a ball, and remained there till day- 
break, Lockhart, when apprised of what had 
happened, showed that he knew how to unite 
a sympathetic attitude with a keen eye for 
business, for he promised that if he got a 
really good review of Lady Charlotte’s trans- 
lation, he would expose Villemarqué in the 
pages of the Quarterly. Matters were not 
improved when the Athenaeum published an 
eulogistic article on the ‘Contes Bretons,’ 
treating the translation as if it had been 
made direct from the original. A friend of 
Lady Charlotte’s proposed that the wrong- 
doer from that time onward should be known 


not as Villemarqué but as ‘‘ L’Homme- 
marqué.”’ 
The German Alfred Schulz, sometimes 


called San-Marte, acted with more regard for 
propriety and discretion. In his ‘ Die 
Arthur-Sage und die Marchen des rothen 
Buchs von Hergest’ (1842) he referred to 
Lady Charlotte as a lady ‘‘ distinguished for 
learning, beauty and noble birth,’ and 
frankly admitted his indebtedness. ‘‘Schulz,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ is scrupulous in all his acknow- 
ments.’” His notes are deserving of 
study, whereas the notes of Villemarqué are 
said to have proved a stumbling-block to 
critics. 

The appearance of the White Book Mabin- 


lation of the Mabinogion from the Llyfr | ogion (1907) with variations from the book 


Coch o Hergest and other ancient Welsh 
MSS. with notes. As she intended her 
translation to amuse and edify young people, 
and especially her two children, Ivor and 
Maria, to whom it was dedicated, she sup- 
pressed passages that she regarded as objec- 


| 
| 


tionable and toned down others, where there | 


was an excess of brutality. No doubt she 
had an excellent excuse for the curtailment 
of the original, 


but the omitted passages 


naturally have their value for students of the | 


manners and history of mediseval Wales. 
The ‘Contes Bretons’ of M. de la Ville- 
Marqué is a translation into French of the 
first three parts of the Mabinogion. It 
excited the indignation of Lady Charlotte, 
who accused the author of pretending that he 
had translated straight from the Welsh with- 
out acknowledging his obligation to her ver- 


| Charlotte Guest. 3 vols. 


of Hergest, used by Lady Charlotte, resulted 
in another translation of the Mabinogion by 
T. P. Ellis, which has interesting comments 
and helpful introductory notices. Loth took 
the Red Book as the basis of his French 
translation (1889), described by Ellis as 
masterly and brilliant.’’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The following list of books may prove of 
assistance to your correspondent :— 

‘The Mabinogion,’ translated by Lady 
1838. 2nd edition, 
1877. _ Another edition with bibliographical 
and other notes by A. Nutt. 1902. 

‘The Mabinogion and the Bruts from the 
Red Book of Hergist’; edited by J. Rhys 
and J. G. Evans. 2 vols. Oxford, 1887-1890. 
‘Les Mabinogion, traduits pour la premiére 
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set en francais,’ par J. Loth. 2 vols. Paris, | 
1889. 
‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales’ 
(Welsh Texts and translations) edited by W. 
F. Skene. 2 vols, Edinburgh, 1868. 
‘Popular Studies in Mythologv, xi. The 
Mabinogion.’ By Ivor B. John. 1901 
(Bibliography on p. 50-55), 
Renan, ‘ The Poetry of the Celtic Races.’ | 
1858. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OLKLORE: SNAKES SUCKING COWS 
(clviii. 386, 426).—In the Swiss peri- 
odical Schweizer Volkskunde-F olk-Lore- 
Suisse, iii. Basel 1913, p. 73, I find this 
note, which will interest Mr. R. HeEpcEr 
WALLACE: 

Es hatte einmal eine Frau eine Schlange ver- 
schluckt. Abends ging sie in den Stall, um 
ihre Kuh zu melken und schlief tiber der 
Arbeit ein. Unterdessen kam die Schlange 
wieder zum Vorschein, zum Mund heraus, und 
trank die gemolkene Milch. 

Otto F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HE FOLK-LORE OF DUNG (elviii. 
403). — Many instances of the use of 
dung for therapeutic purposes are to be found 
in an article ‘ Die Tierwelt in der sym- 
pathetischen Tiroler Volksmedezin,’ by 
Adolf F, Dérler, published in the German 
periodical Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volks- 
kunde, viii. Berlin, 1898 pp. 38-48 and 
168-180. | 
Orro F. | 


FOLKLORE OF BELLS. SELF-TOLLING | 

BELLS (clvii. 457; clviii. 3588, 444 ; 
_clix, 15).—-Paul Sartori has in the Zeitschrift | 
des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, viii. Berlin, | 
1898, a large article on ‘ Glockensagen und | 
Glockenaberglaube,’ where he (pp. 30-31) 
mentions many instances of self-tolling bells. 


Orro F. Basier. 


OSSETTI FAMILY IN BUCKS (cliv. 
299).—My query at this reference— 
which inquired the circumstances of the resi- 
dence of the Rossetti family at Holmer Green, 
Bucks, and the personnel of the party—has in 
large measure been answered by Mr. Francis 
Colmer in a recent issue of the Bucks Free 
Press. In the course of a series of articles 
on the history of Wycombe Heath, of which 
Holmer Green forms part, the writer says :— 
There is one old house at Holmer Green near 
“The Stag” that has a sentimental interest 
of a different kind It is known locally by the 
curious name of “ Polly Doors,” and is the 


residence of Mrs. Maconnell. It is a double. 
fronted cottage built early in the last century 
to which a left wing has been added about 
the middle of the century, and a right wing 
more recently. Here about a century ago 4 
teacher of Italian named Gaetano Polidor; 
who had married an English lady of the name 
of Pierce, made his home. In his youth le 
had been secretary to the poet, Alfieri, and had 
himself published several books, including 4 
translation of Milton’s poems. His daughter, 
Frances, married Gabriele Rossetti, an Italia 
refugee in 1824, and two of their children wer 
Dante Gabriel (b. 1828) and Christina Rossetti, 
Polidori died in 1853 and was buried in Littl 
Missenden Church, and until that time the 
mother and children spent much of their time 
with him. Here, while Wycombe Heath was 
still a wild region, the young Rossetti must 
often have wandered, dreaming his youthful 
dreams, and nurturing that delicate sense oj 
natural beauty which is such a haunting fea. 
ture of all that he wrote or painted... 
Though considerably enlarged since that time 
the old house is still a place embowered with 
flowers and shaded by lofty trees and is in. 
deed ‘fa place of nestling green for poets 


S. Vv. B. 
TEARFUL MEN (clix. 100, 141).—Byron’s 


lines, differentiating between a man’s 
and a woman’s tears, may interest your 
correspondent :— 
But there is something when man’s eye 
appears 
Wet, still more disagreeable and _ striking: 
A woman’s tear-drop melts, a man’s hal 
sears, 
Like molten lead, as if you thrust a pike in 
His heart to force it out, for (to be shorter) 
To them ’tis a relief, to us a torture. 
‘Don Juan,’ Canto v. cxviii. 


W. J. Brsuop. 


TEVENS OF COVENTRY: _ SILK 
PICTURES  (clix. 8, 49). — I have 
portraits of ‘The Late Fred. Archer, 
and ‘ Tom Cannon,’ ‘‘ woven in pure silk br 
T. Stevens, Coventry.’”? Also ‘Full Cry’ 
(a hunting scene) and ‘The First Point’ 
(coursing). On the back of the last the fol- 
lowing other subjects are listed:— ‘The 
Good Old Days’ (Royal Mail Coach); ‘ The 
Present Time’ (Railway Train); ‘ Turpin’ 
Ride to York’ (The Tollgate Leap); ‘Th 
Start’ (a Race Scene); ‘The Struggle’ 
(Companion to Above); ‘The Last 
(a bicycle Racing Scene). 

Fred Archer’s portrait has a biography # 
the back, giving the date of death 8 Nov. 
1886. It is stated that the portraits could 
be supplied ‘“‘in the following owner 
colours:— Lord Falmouth, Mr. Manton, 
Duke of Westminster and Mr. Peck.”’ 
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At the back of Tom Cannon’s portrait the 
price is given as 1s. each for the scenes, and 
6d. each for portraits. Thirty portraits are 
listed ranging from Shakespeare and Lady 
Godiva to President Cleveland and Wilhelm 
I, of Germany. In addition to other sporting 
subjects, there are views of the Crystal 
Palace, the Forth Bridge, and ‘The Death 
of Nelson’ and ‘ Meeting of Wellington and 


Blucher.’ 
P. D. M. 


“DOTTY ”’ (clix. 136).—To go ‘‘ potty,’’ or 
to be ‘‘ potty,’? means to become fond 
or foolish, both in love and other matters. 


The expression is still in use, It must be con- | 


nected with ‘‘ gone to pot,”’ i.e. ruined in 
some way, probably originally by drink. 
Compare ‘‘ pot house.’’ 

R. S. B. 


I remember the use of this word in the 
sense intimated at school nearly sixty years 

0. 
Schoolboys had, and have, loves, and over 
expressive references to a schoolmate’s sister 
I distinctly bear in mind calling forth:— 
“Why he’s gone ‘potty’ over so-and-so’s 
sister.” 

I also know the word in use for long years 
as a term of contempt for someone who 
aspired to be thought a person of quality 
when such an attitude was ludicrous, 

The Slang Dictionary records ‘‘ potty,” 
but explains it as ‘‘ indifferent,” ‘‘ an un- 
sound scheme’’; and ‘ Passing English’ 
(Redding Ware) gives ‘‘ potty ’’ the meaning 
of ‘‘ low class tinker.’’ 


R. Power. 


(HANTRY CHAPELS (clix. 43, 142).— 

Dr. G. H. West in ‘ Gothic Architec- 
ture’ states that in France after the mid- 
thirteenth century, the only means available 
for getting money to finish cathedral and 
ecclesiastical works, in the absence of the 
enthusiastic spirit in which they were begun, 
was to collect funds from trade guilds or 
confréries, each placing itself under the 
patronage of a saint and having a special 
chapel built and allotted for prayers and 
masses. Instead of this system in England 
each noble, rich man or ecclesiastic desiring 
to perpetuate his own name and memory 
built a chapel in which prayers and masses 
were said for the repose of his soul, and 
often a priest, was paid for his services. 
F. H. Crossley, in eenglish Church Monu- 
ments,’ says that after the Black Death 


(1348) the predominant feature of the period 
was the erection of chantry chapels for the 
saying of masses for the dead and worship 
of saints. They mostly conform to the hori- 
zontal type of architecture of the second 
phase of medieval art, an early example 
being that at Tewkesbury, 1397. 


Water E. GawrHorp. 


AS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
POETRY (clix. 45, 107, 142). — Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, in his amusing and brilliant 
early volume ‘Lambkin’s Remains,’ later 
included in ‘Caliban’s Guide to Letters,’ 
has an ‘ Ode to the Electric Light,’ written 
in imitation of the Oxford Prize Poems. 
It is a sustained jeu d’esprit of great merit 

and wit. ; 

Samvuet J. Looker. 


SONG OF BELISARIUS (clix. 44, 105, 
123).—Since writing my note on the 
above I have discovered that the tune to 
which ‘ Date obolum Belisario’ was sung is 
given among the ‘“‘ Moral Songs ”’ in 
The British Orpheus; being a selection of 
two hundred and seventy songs and airs, 
adapted for the voice, violin, German flute, 
flageolet, &c., arranged in the following classes: 
Amatory, moral, rural, elegiac, bacchanalian, 
humorous, sea, patriotic, with jigs, dances, 
waltzes, &c. interspersed. Stourport, printed 
and published by George Nicholson. 
No date, but probably about 1810. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


({ODBEHERE (clix. 32, 69, 123).—People 

bearing this surname, shortened to 
Godber were residing at two houses in Pent- 
rich village in 1887 andl later. 


Gro. Movuntrorp. 


ORTRAITS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS 
(clix, 118).—Among the “‘ Portraits of 
Shropshire Worthies ’’ at a loan Exhibition 
at Shrewsbury in May, 1898, was one of 
Judge Jeffreys, ‘‘lent by Mrs. Walford, 
Roden House, Wem,’’ but the catalogue gives 
no description of it. The Shrewsbury School 
portrait was exhibited at the same time, 
Gro. Movuntrorp. 
Churchstoke. 


(ARDONESS (clix. 101, 143).—It is rather 
dangerous to differ from S1r HERBERT 
MaxweE Lt in such matters, but the version 
of the first line of the epigram given by 
F. (ante p. 101) viz. :— 
“ Bless Jesus Christ, O Cardoness.” 
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is to be found in the following editions of 
Burns’s works:— ‘The Complete Works of 
Robert Burns,’ by Allan Cunningham (Lon- 
don . Virtue and Co, n.d.); and ‘ The Poems 
and Songs of Robert Burns,’ by Andrew 
Lang (London, Methuen and Co. 1896). 


[VAN THE GREAT (clix. 136).—This 
monarch (1462-1505) was the real 
founder of the Russian empire as we knew it 
until lately. To the little grand-duchy of 
Moscow of Dmitri Donskoi and his succes- 
sors, Ivan III added considerable territories 
from Poland-Lithuania, also ‘‘lord Nov- 
orod the great’’ and other principalities. 
e shook the Tartar suzerainty, the destruc- 
tion of which was completed by later rulers 
of the new Russia. Ivan took the title of 
Gosudav and Tsar (Cesar), which belonged 
to the emperor at Constantinople (7'sargrad). 
Already Gosudar Vseya Rust (lord of all 
Russia), by his marriage with Sophia Pale- 
ologa—niece of the last Byzantine monarch 
Constantine who died sword in hand against 
the hosts of Mahomet I1—Ivan claimed the 
succession to the eastern Roman emperors, 
and Moscow became “the third Rome,”’ 
according to an old Russian prophecy. The 
style of ‘‘ autocrat ’’ and the double-headed 
eagle were adopted from Byzantium. Thus 
this famous prince is justly known as “‘ Ivan 
Veliki’’ by Russian and other historians. 
The huge central tower of the Kremlin, 
from the summit of which I have enjoyed the 
noble panorama of ‘‘ holy mother, white- 
walled Moscow,’’ is the Ivan Veliki tower. 


Francts P. MarcuHant. 
Streatham. 


ST: RUMBALD (clix. 119, 155). — Tom 

Ingoldsby (‘The Blasphemer’s Warn- 
ing’) places St. Romwold’s priory in Kent. 
He relates, more suo, a legend of the diminu- 
tive boy saint, exhaling perfume, who could 
only cure the errant knight of ‘‘ that shocking 
bad habit of swearing ’’ by means of a drastic 


penalty. 
Francis P, Marcnant. 


PORTRAIT OF OLD PARR (clix. 101, 

161). — A portrait of Thomas (Old) 
Parr, 14837-1635, is to be found in the 
following:—Rubens p. Conde sc. (age 152 
years); School of Honthorst; Cust. ‘ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,’ 1901, vol. i. p. 109; 
European Magazine (1793) xxiii, 243; 
Harper’s Weekly (1857) i. 116, woodcut; 


Seribner’s Monthly (1875) xi. 33, engraving 
(age 152), 
AtFrrep SypNeyY Lewis. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


Some useful notes are in the ‘ Dict. Nat, 
Biog.’ A seventeenth century engraving 
forms Sloane MS, 2281 f. 91, and a painting 
by an unknown artist is in the National Por. 
trait Gallery. The Guildhall Museum con. 
tains an eighteenth century tankard in. 
scribed ‘‘ Robt. Meredith at ye Apple Tree 
in Warder Street.’’ On the thumb-plate of 
handle is ‘‘ RM E.”’ inside, on the bottom, a 
bust between two scrolls, ‘‘ Old Tho Parr 
Aged 152.’’ This was found in Great Chapel 
St., Oxford St., in 1896. 

J. Arpagu. 


‘““QNOB”’ IN BOOT REPAIRING (clix. 

100, 143).—With all respect to my friend 
Mr. Sparke, what the “ first-class ’’ ‘boot 
repairer said is not evidence! Many modem 
trades and professions think it beneath their 
dignity to be styled by former respected 
appellations, As representing the fourth 
generation of ‘‘ high-class boot-repairers,” | 
can, of course, confirm the statement of Mr, 
SparkE that such persons do resent being 
labelled either ‘‘snobs’’ or ‘‘ cobblers ’’—cer- 
tainly the workmen employed by our firm 
would most likely be incited to violence by 
such an appellation. Nevertheless, I once 
remember my father being asked what his 
trade was and replying simply ‘‘ Oh !—snob,” 
It would certainly not be right to say that 
‘“snob’’? meant a ‘‘ pseudo-boot-repairer,” 
actually it does mean a boot-repairer. To 
call a man the ‘‘ village snob’’ was no more 
derogatory than to call him the village smith, 
‘‘Snob”’ is defined in the ‘ Century Diction- 
ary’ primarily as a boot-repairer. Defini- 
tion 2 says ‘‘ A townsman as opposed toa 
gownsman,”’ and it is suggested that this is 
““a contemptuous application of definition 
1.” Definition 3 says ‘‘ One who is servile 
in spirit or conduct to those whom he con- 
siders his superiors . . .”’ and it is suggested 
that this is a further derisive application of 
definition 1 by extension of definition 2 
The ‘O, E. D.’ gives practically the same 
definitions in the same order—“ origin 
obscure.”’ 

A. J. 


OLYN DE COTER (clix. 119, 157). - 
Very little information is forthcoming 

on Colin de Coter, a Flemish painter who 
flourished at the end of the fifteenth century. 
He was a pupil or follower of Roger Van 
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| 
der Weyden, and executed his more impor- 
tant work in Brussels. The following appre- | 
ciation of Coter is taken from ‘ Flemish and 
Belgian Art, 1300-1900 . . . from the Exhi- | 
bition. .. at Burlington House. , . 1927’ :— 
For the development of the monumental 
style of painting in the Netherlands he deserves 
a higher place than has hitherto been conceded 
to him. A reconstruction of his altar pieces 
would alone go to prove that they were among 
the greatest, even in size, that had _ been 
ainted in Brabant. He is quite free from 
talian influences. The most tant link 


between Bouts, Roger Van der + geese the 
Maitre de Flémalle on the one hand and the 
reat art of the Antwerp painter, Quentin 


Massys.—Thieme‘s Lexicon, 

Two pictures by Colin de Coter from the 
cathedral of St. Rombaut, Malines, ‘St. 
Romald taking leave of the Pope,’ and ‘ The 
Baptism of Libertus, Lord of Malines, by 
St. Rombaut, Malines,’ were shown at the 
Flemish and Belgian Art Exhibition of 1927, 
and two from the Musée du Louvre, Paris, 
were also shown; they were ‘ The Trinity,’ 
and ‘The Three Marys Mourning.’ The pic- 
tures from Malines are ‘‘ two of a series of 
twenty-five scenes from the life of St. 
Romold.’’ Two more of this series now in 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, are 
‘The Enthronement of St. Romold as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,’ formerly attributed to Jan 
Van Eyck, and ‘The Departure of Saint 
Romold,’ formerly attributed to Gerard 
David. 

In an article by Max J. Friedlander on 
‘Bernaert Van Orley,’ in vols. xxix. and 
xxx, of the ‘ Jahrbuch der K6niglich Preus- 
zischer Kunstsammlungen,’ are numerous 
references to Colijn de Coter, and reproduc- 
tions of eight of his pictures. 


H, M. CasHumore. 


(LUTTERBUCK (clix. 65, 123, 157). — A 

Clutterbuck family in Northumberland 
is described as of Warkworth and Whittle. 
Their arms are, Azure, a lion rampant 
argent, in chief three escallop shells of the 
second. The first person mentioned in the 
pedigree was John Clutterbuck, second son of 
Richard Clutterbuck of Eastington, Glos. The 
family is still represented at Warkworth. 
Several of these Clutterbucks were associated 
with both the Army and Navy. 


H. Askew. 


PRINSEP FAMILY (clix. 63).—A_ letter 
from Reginald P., apothecary of Tam- 


worth, Co, Warwick, to Sir H. Sloane (1731) 
forms Sloane MS. 4051 f. 259. 
J. ARDAGH. 


The Library. 


Dover Priory. By Charles Reginald Haines. 


(Cambridge University Press. £1 10s. 
net), 
OVER College, it hardly needs saying, 


occupies—and has for the past sixty 
years occupied—the site of Dover Priory, 
incorporating in its buildings what remains 
of that ancient institution, and thus using 
the gateway for its library and the old refec- 
tory for the school hall, and the fine build- 
ing which it is generally agreed to call the 
old guest-house as the school chapel. The 
Priory, founded first for Augustinian canons, 
and soon wrested from these to the Benedic- 
tines was occupied by the latter for four hun- 
dred years, until the suppression of the mon- 
asteries. Never a numerous community, 
often reduced to a discreditable kind of pov- 
erty and to disorder and occupied for two 
hundred years with a struggle to maintain 
its independence against the Cathedral mon- 
astery at Canterbury, Dover Priory was 
nevertheless, by the intention of its founders, 
by its charters, and by its position on the 
strait, a house of some importance; and its 
story has considerable value to the historian 
as offering in epitome a picture of the less 
edifying side of medieval monasticism— 
especially of its possibilities in the way of 
turbulence, ambition, avarice and unfair 
dealing. Not that the monks of Dover 
specially exemplified these: they are rather 
victims thereof at the hands of the monks 
of Canterbury. 

Mr. Haines begins by giving us a _ well 
worked out Introduction, designed to put his 
readers in possession of the origin, history, 
and inner principles of monasticism. St. 
Martin is the patron saint, and St. Martin 
is drawn with sympathetic approval. In 
winding up his history of the Benedictine 
Rule, however, he expresses himself as if, 
with the admitted fallings off, there had 
never been any substantial recoveries; and, 
in general, he writes from the point of view 
of those brilliant and learned Cambridge his- 
torians, who have so heaped up the evidence 
against the religion of the Middle Ages that 
they seem likely to be preparing yet another 
reaction in its favour. However that may 
be, they have done splendid service in 
releasing to us, so to speak, the significance 
and vitality of documents, and Mr. Haines 
proves himself a past master in their school. 
Yet perhaps here and there, closer examina- 
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tion may discover mistake, For example, we 
are told that Ascelin, Prior of Dover and 
later Bishop of Rochester, was a friend of 
St. Bernard’s, in token whereof we are 
pointed to St, Bernard’s letter 205—the only 
one, if we mistake not, addressed to him. 
This takes sides against Ascelin in the 


matter of Robert Pullen’s going to Paris, , 


and with its opposition to Ascelin’s wishes, 
and its conventional expressions of courtesy 
affords, by itself, no reason for supposing the 
two were friends. Ascelin and Robert Pullen 
were constantly engaged in dispute. 

Making, then, some allowance for state- 
ments and opinions that would be the better 
for further weighing, we find here an admir- 
able book. The antecedents of Dover Priory 
—the old church of St. Martin-le-Grand, the 
secular canons; the curious three parish 
churches under one roof; then later the 
melancholy demolition of the old church (in 
which as in their treatment of the Priory 
buildings themselves the townsmen of Dover 
present a rather startling picture of mean- 
ness and rapacity) form the beginning from 
which we pass to the detail point by point, 
blow by blow of the fight with Christ 
Church. This is a knotty business in which 
detail until studied is not easy to master, 
and Mr. Haines has followed the admirable 
plan of numbering his main paragraphs and 
providing them with a head-line. It is a 
little difficult to understand why, long after 
the Priory had passed to the Benedictines. 
when no Augustinian can possibly have been 
among its monks, Mr. Haines continues to 
harp on the injustice done to these as Augus- 
tinians. The initial injustice was scan- 
dalous ; yet in itself it can have been ground 
for struggle for no more than a limited time. 
Although Innocent II’s change of front 
about the charters is in a certain sense 
indefensible, Mr. Haines takes rather a 
simple line of criticism in saying ‘‘ We are 
not a little astonished to find Innocent II. 
eating the words of his own first charter, as 
cited above, and incurring his own anathema 
and deprivation by issuing a fresh and con- 
tradictory bull, etc.,’? which ignores such 
things as common form and the work of 
chancery clerks. The next chapter recounts 
the history of the site, and sets out the 
inventory and survey still extant pertaining 
to it. In the inventory ‘‘ pyllow beres ’’ has 
a footnote querying whether it means ‘‘pil- 
low cases’’: there is not any doubt about 
this. It is distressing, as we come to the end 


of this chapter, which takes us to the opening 
of Dover College, to learn that so recently ag 
1868 vandalism was busy with the remains 
of the Priory in the destruction of the thir. 
teenth-century barn. In the caretul descrip. 
tion of the Priory buildings special interest 
attaches to the fresco at the east end of the 
refectory, one of the earliest examples of its 
kind in this country.” Its subject—itself in 
this connection remarkable—is the Last Sup 
per, and it is remarkable yet again for con- 
taining fourteen instead of thirteen figures, 
Viarious explanations of this have been 
offered, Mr, Haines inclining either to incl 
sion of Matthias, or repetition of the figure 
of St. John, who is shewn leaning on the 
Lord’s breast. We come next to the prin- 
cipal chapter of the book—a truly excellent 
piece—the ‘Chronological History of the 
Priors.’ This reveals to us how frequent 
comparatively speaking were the exciting 
events which occurred in the Priory, or, 
enacted elsewhere, yet formed part of its 
history. To mention one, the French, in 
1295, landed near by and broke into the mon- 
astery. Most of the brethren fled, but one 
old monk, Thomas de la Hale, wended his 
way, according to the rule, to the dormitory 
for his siesta. There—for the treasures of 
the Priory were secreted in the dormitory— 
the French attacked and slew him, as he 
manfully protested against the sacrilege, 
Thereafter, and until the suppression, he was 
venerated as a martyr. Canonization was 
claimed for him, but refused; nevertheless, 
his miracles were multiplied, and included, 
so the story says, four dead persons raised 
to life again. Under ‘ Life in the Priory’ 
we get a lively and substantial and detailed 
picture of the days) of: the medieval Benedic- 
tine as records show them from their exter- 
nal aspect. Here special note should be 
taken of what is said of books and studies. 
The concluding chapter draws out for us the 
tale of the possessions and revenues of the 
Priory. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

The Manager will be eo to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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